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239. Prices and Wages in England, 1450-1550. By Y.S. BRENNER, M.A. 


INTENSE STRUCTURAL, social and economic changes undoubtedly took place 
in England during the sixteenth century. These were accompanied by an out- 
standing rise in prices. The simultaneous occurrence of far-reaching structural 
changes and rising prices in England and other countries during the same 
century, impose upon the economic historian the following questions. First: 
whether prices rose because money had become relatively more abundant or 
commodities relatively scarce. Second: whether the cheaper money or dearer 
goods, or both, had substantially contributed to, set in motion, or been the 
result of, the social and economic changes of the period. 

A price-level is usually determined by the quantity (M) and velocity (V) 
of circulation of the means of payment and by the amount of goods and services 
(Q) available. ‘These three factors stand in the following relation to prices (P): 

p MY 
Q 
Therefore the alteration of the price-level may have been the result of a relative 
change of any one, or more, of three different factors. By the end of the nineteenth 
century and beginning of the present century historians were inclined to 
emphasize the increased supply of means of payment as the major cause for the 
rising prices in the sixteenth century. Lately, however, more importance has 
often been attached to a relative diminution of available supplies of goods. 

The adherents of the first theory, of increased money circulation and lower 
money appraisement, rested their case on the evidence of the arrival of great 
increments of precious metals in Europe and the occasional inflation of the 
money circulation with coins of a reduced gold or silver content. The adherents 
of the other theory argued that the equilibrium between the supply and demand 
of goods had been upset by population growth which expanded demand in 
excess of a less swiftly increasing production. Their case rested primarily, 
though not exclusively, on the consideration of the fact that victual prices rose 
more sharply than those of goods in more elastic supply and demand and wages. 
From this they inferred that victual prices had risen because of a relatively 
increased demand and wages had comparatively lagged behind because of a 
relative surplus of labour. 

Neither of these theories can be dismissed. Their relative merits and in- 
consistencies have, therefore, been indicated. Both suffer primarily from their 
lack of historical evidence. In the present thesis an attempt has been made to 
provide an orderly reiteration of the prevalent conflicting theories and to 
reproduce some price statistics for England, the majority of them so far un- 
published. The conclusions arrived at here are that the rise in prices in England 
during the first half of the sixteenth century was due to the concatenation of an 
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increasing velocity and volume of currency circulation with a relatively decreased 
supply of and intensified tightness of demand for agricultural products. 

The velocity of circulation was increased by the development of industry and 
the expansion of commerce; by the sharp rise in speculation in land and on the 
legalized market for money and by the transition of greater sections of society 
from a state of rural self-sufficiency into urbanized communities dependent for 
their supplies on markets. The development of trade and industry was greatly 
advanced by the availability of cheap labour and the depreciation of the English 
currency during the fourth and fifth decades of the sixteenth century. The 
sharp ascent of the land market was stimulated by the sudden accessibility of 
monastic lands to prospective buyers; by the prospects of profit to be gained 
by supplying the rising urban markets and export trade with victuals and wool 
and by the resulting changes in the personnel and nature of relations between 
landlords and tenants, which sometimes led to evictions, invasion of the common, 
and the buying-out of hereditary occupiers of land. These causes became 
particularly frequent following years of dearth. The money market was en- 
livened by the increasingly high prospects of profit from trade and industry, 
particularly in the period of the export boom; by the partial collapse of the 
usury laws and by the extension of the legal guarantees given to money-lenders. 
Urbanization increased the volume and range of goods which had to be bought 
on the market and the number of people who were dependent upon its supply. 
More goods and services were exchanged for money and the tightness of supply 
increased, 

The volume of the means of payment in circulation was increased by successive 
issues of base and forged coins; by some easement of the shortage of precious 
metals; by the partial legalization of various sorts of bills of exchange and sale 
in addition to other concealed means of payment and by the loosening of the 
legal and moral objections to loans and credits. The volume of coins in circula- 
tion was raised legally by the increased yield of the debasements in 1465 and 
1526 and especially from those which took place during the fifteen-forties, and 
illicitly by the reminted yield of clippers, filers and washers of good coins and 
by the forged coins smuggled into England, particularly from Ireland. The 
chronic deficiency of precious metals complained of throughout the later 
middle ages was somewhat relieved by the successful solution of the problem 
of the drainage of flood water from mines which had been idle for centuries; 
by the addition of some metal from the East, and by the influx of gold and 
silver from America into Spain, dribblets of which also reached England. The 
extension of the availability of the ‘debt-books’ to other people besides the 
Staplers in 1532 and the laws dealing with insolvency and the contentation of 
debts upon execution of 1542, together with other similar ones which helped 
business, made loans more secure and increased the circulation of currency in 
the concealed form of various bills. At the same time it reflected and furthered 
the gradual eclipse of the social and moral stigma on money-lending for profit. 

The relatively decreased supply of foodstuffs was caused by increased demand 
due to population growth, exportation, and the shifting of agents of production 
from employments with only marginal returns to sectors of the economy which 
temporarily yielded high profits, The population of England almost doubled 
during the sixteenth century and, as agriculture could not be expected to have 
the necessary capacity, extensively or even intensively, to raise its produce 
proportionately, a relatively decreased supply of goods manifested itself. The 
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increased volume of exports of wool, cloth and, for most of the period, grain, 
which was artificially stimulated and made profitable by currency depreciations, 
further prevented an adjustment of production to local demand. The shifting 
of land and labour to wool and cloth production in districts where tillage 
returned only scanty crops reduced the number of people who were self 
sufficient in food and added to the number of those who had to depend on the 
surplus production of victuals in other regions. 

The fast growth of towns, particularly of London, which became increasingly 
dependent for its foodstuffs on the surplus of more distant rural areas, enhanced 
the stringency of the markets. ‘This caused a progressive growth of fluctuation 
in prices between lean and plenteous periods even if measured by Standard 
Deviation methods. The necessity of drawing supplies from ever-increasing 
distances added further to the cost, at least until cheap transportation facilities 
from the most fertile regions of the country were developed later in the century. 
The stricter dependence of the urban population on market-supplies of com- 
modities in inelastic supply and demand further contributed significantly to 
speculative hoarding, which became one of the most frequent complaints of 
contemporaries. 

All these causes contributed also to a rise in prices of most industrial goods. 
Nevertheless, their enhancement, except when markets were artificially expanded 
by exportation abroad, did not keep pace with agricultural prices. This was 
caused by the greater elasticity of demand for industrial goods, and improved 
methods of production, The retardation of wage improvements, or the fall in 
real-wages, was the result of population growth, migration of labour to towns 
and of the return of some sections of industry to the countryside, where agricul- 
tural labour could be cheaply employed part-time in various stages of production. 

Civil wars in the second half of the fifteenth century and harvest failures which 
left their ever-growing mark on the increasingly tighter victual market in the 
sixteenth century, together with the mere psychological effect of a too obviously 
debased coinage on contemporaries in the fifteen-forties, were amongst the main 
causes of short-term price fluctuations. 
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240. The Yorkshire Gentry on the Eve of the Civil War. By J. T. 
CLIFFE, Ph.D. 


THE CONTROVERSY over the ‘rise of the gentry’ and its relation to the Civil 
War has demonstrated the need for more detailed studies of this class on a 
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county basis. The aim of this thesis has been to examine the Yorkshire gentry 
of the early seventeenth century—with particular emphasis on the reign of 
Charles I—from several important aspects: social, economic, religious, and 
political. ‘The main sources of material which have been used are the records 
of the chancery and the State Paper Office, together with the numerous collec- 
tions of family papers which have survived. Of the latter particular mention 
should be made of the Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

The Yorkshire gentry of the early Stuart period were a numerous class: in 
1642 there were no less than 679 families whose arms were acceptable to the 
heralds (859 over the period 1603-42). The early seventeenth century witnessed 
an impressive turnover of families: the considerable losses which occurred, 
partly through migration but mainly through a failure in the male line, were 
more or less made good as cadet branches took root, new families were granted 
arms, and gentlemen from other counties came and settled in Yorkshire. 

Within the gentry there was a diversity of social and economic grouping and 
for this reason it is difficult to generalize about the class as a whole. A not 
inconsiderable group of families may be classed as professional or commercial 
gentry and in addition there were some ordinary landed gentry who lent money 
at interest or invested in overseas trading companies. Nevertheless the great 
majority of families were dependent entirely on the land for their income. About 
the estates of the gentry there is a wealth of material available: this includes 
private estate papers, the compounding papers of royalist delinquents, seques- 
tration papers, the Court of Wards surveys and the records of lawsuits in the 
chancery and exchequer courts. As a result it has been possible to compile a 
table of incomes for the year 1642 covering virtually every family. The income 
pattern may be summarized as follows: 


Annual income from land Number of families 


1000 and above 67 
250-1000 213 
below 250 374 


‘These three groups can, in accordance with contemporary usage, be roughly 
labelled as upper, middling and lesser gentry. Unlike the richer families, those 
with incomes of under £250 p.a. (i.e. the majority of the gentry) usually bore 
the plain style of ‘gentleman’, rarely sent their sons to university or the Inns of 
Court and were scarcely ever represented in the commission of the peace. 
From an analysis of sales of property in the years 1625-42 it appears that the 
Yorkshire gentry as a class were advancing comparatively slowly in the sense of 
increasing their overall holdings of land: the predominant trend was a re- 
distribution of property within the group as some families prospered and 
others declined. Land-buying on a really intensive scale is in general to be 
found only among the professional and commercial gentry. It would, however, 
be wrong to assume that landowners with no other source of income necessarily 
failed to make headway or encountered financial difficulties: among the upper 
and middling landed gentry (but not the smaller gentry) a considerable amount 
of land-buying went on, though the usual pattern was a steady acquisition of 
property over a lengthy period rather than a dramatic build-up within one 
generation. During the early Stuart period many gentlemen were striving to 
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improve the yield from their estates: land was enclosed and developed, minerals 
exploited, rents increased. Profits could undoubtedly be made from landed 
property. 

For an important section of the Yorkshire gentry (some 130 families at least) 
the years 1603-42 represented a period of uninterrupted prosperity: within this 
group such manifestations of wealth as land purchase and house-building were 
much in evidence. On the other hand, many experienced mixed fortunes. In 
the same period over two hundred families (i.e. nearly one family in four) were 
in financial difficulties at one time or another. A considerable number emerged 
unscathed, but the majority were not so successful and had to resort to the sale 
of land. The middling and lower gentry were worst hit, though the period also 
witnessed the break up of several large estates. Bad estate management, exten- 
sive litigation, extravagance, gambling, the provision which had to be made for 
other members of the family besides the heir—these were among the major 
causes of indebtedness and bankruptcy. Taxation cannot be regarded as a 
serious factor at this time. Contemporaries depicted the Court of Wards as an 
instrument of ruin, yet while many families experienced the fiscal consequences 
of a minority, few appear to have been in serious financial difficulties as a result. 

There is a great deal of material available, notably among the records of the 
universities and the Inns of Court, to show how the gentry educated their 
children in this period. Usually a gentleman’s sons attended a free grammar 
school, though not a few received private education. Of the men who in 1642 
were heads of families, a substantial minority (247 out of 679) had been to 
university or the Inns of Court, often to both. In addition, the richer gentry 
were beginning to send their sons abroad on the Grand Tour. 

One chapter of this work has been devoted to the gentry as the governing 
class of the shire: the procedure involved in the appointment of officials, the 
factors taken into account in selection and the financial implications of public 
service, with special reference to the shrievalty. Of the higher officials of the 
county, sheriffs and deputy lieutenants were drawn almost exclusively from the 
upper gentry, justices of the peace from the upper and middling gentry. Unless 
he was disqualified on religious grounds, a gentleman of £500 p.a. or more could 
reasonably expect to become at least a justice of the peace. Few, however, 
aspired to the shrievalty. 

In religion the Yorkshire gentry consisted of an orthodox Anglican majority 
flanked on the one side by a considerable Catholic group and on the other by a 
considerable Puritan group. During the period 1604-42 the Catholic gentry 
(i.e. recusant, noncommunicant and ‘schismatic’ families) declined in strength 
while the number of recusant families proper actually increased. Mainly as a 
result of the Jacobean persecution there was a large-scale defection among the 
families on the fringe of the Catholic party. In contrast the growing strength of 
the recusant gentry is largely attributable to the emergence as avowed Catholics 
of ‘schismatic’ families which had remained conformable since the reign of 
Elizabeth. Here several factors are involved. In the first place, there was the 
work of the missionary priests. Secondly, the authorities never succeeded in 
preventing the popish gentry from educating their children under Catholic 
auspices. Finally, another important factor was the milder policy towards 
Catholics which dates from the early sixteen-twenties. 

So far as recusancy fines are concerned, the Catholic gentry never fared as 
badly as the penal legislation on the statute book might suggest. In the period 
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1603-20 this was due to a combination of factors: administrative inefficiency, 
some connivance on the part of officials, and the ingenuity of recusants. Between 
1620 and 1642, on the other hand, the disparity between theory and practice 
was the result of a more liberal government policy. Over the early Stuart 
period the Catholics as a whole experienced no greater financial difficulties than 
the Protestants: for the most part, however, they were simply holding their own. 

By 1642 Puritanism had gained considerable ground within the gentry. The 
Puritan families represented all levels of gentry society; they included some of 
the richest and oldest families in the county. In general they were prosperous. 
Their role in the opposition to Charles I was never a dominant one until the 
very eve of the Civil War. 

In the Civil War royalist families (231) heavily outnumbered parliamentarian 
families (103). In addition, there was a sizeable group of families which either 
changed sides or were divided in their loyalties. Socially and economically no 
great gulf divided royalists and parliamentarians. Two significant differences 
alone stand out. In the first place, the latter were in a much healthier financial 
position: the parliamentarian families cannot be labelled as either ‘lesser gentry’ 
or ‘declining gentry’. Secondly, the royalist gentry contained a high proportion 
of Catholic families and the parliamentarian gentry many Puritan families. 
Religion was undoubtedly an important factor in determining political loyalties, 


MS. Sources 


This list contains only the more important sources: there are many more col- 
lections of family papers in the Yorkshire repositories than can be mentioned 
here. 

British Museum. Additional MSS. 24710, 24711 (Calverley MSS.), 29440, 
29442-3 (Reresby papers). Lansdowne MS. 153 (recusancy papers, reign 
of James I). 

Public Record Office. Chancery Proceedings, Series I, II (C. 2, 3), and Six 
Clerks’ Series (C. 5-10). Court of Wards, Feodaries’ Surveys (Wards 5). 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Recognizance Rolls and Entry Books of Recog- 
nizances (L.C.4). State Papers Domestic, Committee for Compounding 
(S.P.23) and Commonwealth Exchequer Papers (S.P.28). State Papers Sup- 
plementary (S.P.46). Signet Office Docquet Books, Indexes 6801-6811. 

York Diocesan Registry (Borthwick Institute of Historical Research). Court 
books and high commission act books. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society Library, Leeds. Slingsby MSS. Duke of 
Leeds MSS. Bretton Hall MSS. 

Leeds Central Library. Temple Newsam MSS. Gascoigne of Barnbow MSS. 

Sheffield Central Library. Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. Wharncliffe MSS. 

Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford. Cunliffe-Lister MSS. Tempest MSS. 

Huddersfield Town Hall. Whitley Beaumont MSS. 

Northallerton County Record Office. Hutton MSS. 


241. The controversial writings of William Prynne. By W. M. Lamont, Ph.D. 


Tus STUDY did not attempt to rehabilitate William Prynne (1600-69) as a 
writer of depth and originality. It sought recognition of the value of his 
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pamphlets, not for their intrinsic merits, but for the light which they could 
throw upon problems of that period. Even this inferior recognition had been 
denied to Prynne hitherto. There had been a few biographies (despite the 
paucity of personal papers); there had been no systematic analysis of his 
writings (despite the profusion of pamphlets which he had written between 
1626 and 1669). Underlying this neglect was the assumption that Prynne stood 
for an iconoclasm so crude and unenlightened that an increase in the under- 
standing of his position would not have meant a corresponding increase in the 
understanding of problems of his time. 

The purpose of this study was to show that this view of Prynne was facile: 
its starting-point was a challenge to the common dismissal of Prynne as a 
Puritan extremist before the Civil War. Instead it placed Prynne in the moderate 
nonconformist tradition of Preston, Sibbes and Bolton in his awe of the civil 
magistrate, his abhorrence of separatism, his sympathy with Anglicans like Hall, 
Williams and Usher. Until 1641, Prynne never confused his attack upon the 
‘Laudians’ with an attack upon episcopacy—indeed he attacked Laudian high 
churchmanship as a deviation from the imperial traditions of Tudor Anglicanism 
honoured by Foxe and Jewel. His language was violent; his message was 
moderate. His colleagues Henry Burton and John Bastwick, who, with Prynne, 
lost their ears in 1637 for writing against Laud, also professed moderation. The 
difference between him and them was that he was sincere and they were not: 
a difference—retrospectively acknowledged by Burton—which becomes clear 
from a close comparison of their writings and activities. 

Prynne’s sufferings and exile—from 1637 to 1640 in the Channel Islands— 
placed a strain, certainly, upon his moderation, but not intolerably so. In 
November 1640, his first political action after his return from exile was to 
consult with Williams upon schemes for a reformed episcopacy. An important 
‘root and branch’ pamphlet at that time which had been attributed to Prynne 
should have been attributed to Burton. In this study, it was argued that 
Prynne’s break with the moderates came later, in mid-1641, with his publication 
of a pamphlet entitled The Antipathie.... Like Milton’s Of Reformation . . ., 
this work was a critique of Foxe’s interpretation of history, and, alongside some 
well-documented external evidence, it provided internal evidence that Prynne 
had changed sides in 1641. The decisive formative influence upon Prynne, as 
upon others at this time, was exercised by London Presbyterian ministers with 
their plans for moral reform. Prynne had also lost faith in the Crown as a 
defence against Rome. This explained his readiness to discuss theories of 
deposition when he was commissioned by parliament to defend its sovereignty 
in 1643. Parliament showed an equal confidence in his power in devolving the 
procecdings against Laud upon him. New evidence, directly of Prynne’s part 
in the trial and inferentially of his motives in falsifying his report of it later, 
came from the discovery of the papers of John Browne, clerk of the parliament. 
They drew attention to Prynne’s interest in a ‘Popish Plot’—an interest which 
was, obliquely, to link Prynne’s name with that of Titus Oates. 

Developments between 1644 and 1649 encouraged Prynne to revert to his 
earlier moderation, The influence of the London Presbyterian ministers waned 
with their inability to effect moral reform: Prynne was shown to have important 
allies in 1645 in an Erastian plea for morality. The influence of the Commons 
waned with its failure to control the army or to save the king: Prynne detected 
the cause of failure in a false belief in the sovereignty of the Commons—a 
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belief which, as his critics were not slow to point out, had not been actively 
discouraged by Prynne earlier. In 1649, Prynne used the antiquarian researches 
of Filmer to shatter the historical foundations for belief in this sovereignty. 
It was equally important to Prynne to establish that Charles I had died at the 
hands of papists: by martyrdom in the imperial cause, Charles had expiated 
former sins. Thus pen and sword (evidence of active conspiracy, although 
circumstantial, is strong) were offered by Prynne in the service of the exiled 
Charles IJ during the Interregnum. Prynne was equally opposed to Cromwell 
and to sectarian tendencies in nonconformist groups: he played a major part in 
nonconformist controversies on these issues. 

Charles II acknowledged the value of Prynne’s polemical services to his cause 
in 1660, but Prynne soon perceived that the Restoration Settlement frustrated 
his imperial ideals. His warnings against the Laudian reassertion of supremacy 
in the Church and the Commons’ reassertion of sovereignty in the state brought 
him into conflict with authority again in 1661. But because Prynne recognized 
that Charles II, unlike Cromwell, was the legitimate imperial authority, and 
that Sheldon was not quite Laud, resistance was not again pushed to the extremes 
of earlier, heroic years, 


MS. Sources 

Bath, Victoria Art Gallery and Municipal Library: Council Minutes, No. 2 
(Prynne’s interest in local affairs), 

Bodleian Library: MS, Cherry 2 (Prynne’s relationship with Williams). 
MS. Douce 173 (Prynne’s trial: 1634). 

British Museum: Additional MS. 37682 (Prynne against post-Restoration 
bishops). Stowe MS, 302 (Prynne on the Petition of Right). 

Doctor Williams’s Library: Baxter MS. 59 (Baxter’s correspondence). 

House of Lords Record Office: Braye MS. (Proceedings against Strafford and 
Laud: Browne’s papers). 

Public Record Office: State Papers 16/534 (Prynne’s trial: 1634). 
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